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If one were asked to name the one work which has been of 
greatest importance and influence in the development of American 
anthropology, it could scarcely be any other than Powell's " Indian 
Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico," published in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology fourteen 
years ago. Its importance does not lie in any statement of new 
principles, for, other than a few subsidiaiy ones relating to nomen- 
clature, it contains none. Neither has its influence been due to the 
originality of its methods and the consequent novelty of its con- 
clusions. The idea of the linguistic family was not a new concep- 
tion in American ethnology. Students of American languages and 
ethnological conditions had for some time previous had a clear con- 
ception of the linguistic family as a unit, and it is only necessary to 
turn to the works of Gatschet, Boas, and others of the period im- 
mediately preceding the appearance of Powell's work ; in a certain 
measure to the writings of Brinton ; and for all essentials to the 
pioneers Gallatin and Hale ; to see that the idea of an ethnological 
classification on the basis of linguistic relationship was a familiar 
one. What Powell did was to seize clearly the conception of the 
necessity of some classification, and of the inevitability of this being 
on a linguistic basis ; and then to carry through his purpose rigor- 
ously, systematically, and completely. In two respects only did 
his attempt dififer from the more indecisive and narrower attempts of 
predecessors. He for the first time broke definitely with the old 
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association between linguistic classification and philological study. 
In Powell the method of classification is purely linguistic ; the pur- 
pose, ethnological. This is one factor that made his work what it 
is. The other was the completeness with which he carried out his 
plan. For the first time there was presented a map without blank 
spaces. Every inch of territory in the continent north of the Rio 
Grande, and every tribe and band inhabiting this territory, were at 
least implicitly accounted for. That there were errors is inessential. 
Anyone can correct mistakes. But by the mere completeness of 
Powell's classification, however faulty it might be, a standard had 
for the first time been set which could never be receded from. In 
these two factors then, simplicity of purpose rigidly adhered to, and 
systematic completeness, lay the value of Powell's work. It was 
the achievement not of a thinker, but of an executive. But in that 
fact lay its vitality, its success, and its influence. And it was fitting 
that this great work should be an emanation from the official national 
ethnological institution and that it should appear under the name of 
its director and founder. It is well known that Powell himself did 
not carry out the work on his undertaking. Another hand, that of 
a scholar-administrator, was necessary for the fulfillment and reali- 
zation of the plan ; and to him the credit that is his due will come 
before the reckoning is done. That he was not by training or pro- 
fession an anthropologist will make his distinction all the greater. 
But it was Powell's mind that first fully conceived the idea of a 
classification, and planned it with such comprehensiveness that it 
will long be the basis of future classifications ; and it was Powell's 
will and character that held to the idea, that found the man fit to 
carry it out, and that called into being and maintained the national 
institution through whose accumulation of material and assemblage 
of students it became possible to achieve its execution. So it was 
that the work which will be the chief monument to Powell's anthro- 
pological fame was accomplished. Its importance has been such 
that to us of a younger generation, who have entered the study of 
American anthropology since the appearance of his paper, it is 
difficult to conceive how systematic work could have been carried 
on in the period, which to our eyes seems comparatively one of 
chaos, previous to its completion. 
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In one respect only has the acceptance of Powell's classification, 
which otherwise was universal and immediate, met with resistance 
and partial failure : on the side of nomenclature. Some of the 
names that he employed, especially for the larger and better known 
families, have found general approval ; some of his names indeed 
had been in common use long before. A great number of Powell's 
names of linguistic stocks, however, were to all intents and purposes 
new. Many were to be found only in obscure and uninfluential 
works known to no one but the synonymist and the speciaUst in the 
ethnology or philology of some limited region ; and, what is more, 
many of these practically new terms were used to replace well- 
known and generally used names. That a considerable proportion 
of these names that owe their life and continuance entirely to Powell 
are long, difficult to pronounce, and in barbarous and unphonetic 
orthography — an orthography which on other occasions Powell 
himself denounced vigorously and effectively — is perhaps a minor 
consideration, but one that has also been of consequence in pre- 
venting their acceptance in many quarters. It is only natural that 
one should hesitate before using such words as Palaihnihan, Moquel- 
umnan, Kalapooian, Skittagetan, and Koluschan. 

Essentially, however, the unfortunateness of such terms lay in 
the fact of their comparative novelty and in the resulting conse- 
quence that a double nomenclature, one founded on general and 
often deserved usage, the other backed by the importance and the 
official authoritativeness of Powell's classification, was thereby intro- 
duced for many stocks. While names are only handles to things 
and means to an end, they and their form yet derive impor- 
tance and merit consideration from the very fact that they are a 
means and an indispensable one. It is for this reason that the nomen- 
clature of ethnological classification is entitled to consideration. 

A few instances of Powell's stock names, as compared with 
those in current use, will bring out more clearly the facts involved 
and the essential principles of his nomenclature. 

The Indians of Queen Charlotte islands formed a single, com- 
pact, well-marked linguistic family. They lived in separate villages 
and had a well-developed clan organization. They were however 
not divided into true tribes. The name that these people com- 
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monly went under at the time of Powell's classification, and still go 
under both in scientific literature and in current designation, was 
Haida ; a name, moreover, not confined in its use to the English 
language. What the origin of this name is does not matter ; that 
in its original significance it was the proper term of these people for 
themselves is unessential. It is a distinctive term which sets off 
the people of this linguistic family from all others, and which is the 
only one that is thus distinctive and in common usage. In place 
of this well-established name Haida, Powell introduced Skittagetan. 
This is the adjective, derived by the ending -an, from Skittaget, a 
way of spelling the name of one of the Haida villages generally 
known as Skidegate. That this unusual orthography of the name 
of the village was chosen by Powell, and that the name of a single 
village of the stock was adopted for the whole stock instead of the 
well-known and appropriate name in current usage, was not due to 
random accident or any censurable desire for novelty ; but to the 
fact that the first writer who had in print clearly referred to these 
people as constituting a linguistic group distinct from others, had 
happened to use the term Skittaget to designate them. In other 
words, the cause of the employment of this name in Powell's classi- 
fication lay in the fact of a rigorous application of the principle of 
priority of nomenclature. 

In California, between the Sacramento river and the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada, lived a body of Indians speaking clearly related 
dialects. Like most Indians of North America, they had no name 
for themselves as a linguistic family ; like most Indians of Cali- 
fornia, they had no tribal names, for they possessed no tribes. Their 
only political organization was on a basis of independent village 
groups. Clearly, therefore, there was no native name in existence 
which could be taken over into ethnology without a change of de- 
notation to designate these people as a whole. The linguistic unity 
of the group was recognized in print, and its limits sharply and on 
the whole correctly drawn, by Powers in his monumental work 
" The Tribes of California," which was published as many years 
before the appearance of Powell's classification as have elapsed 
from that date to the. present time. The name used by Powers for 
these people, and used also by Powell himself in his linguistic ap- 
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pendix to Powers' volume, was Maidu. This name means " man" 
or " person " in the greater number of the dialects of this stock and is 
therefore as appropriate a term as could be found under the circum- 
stances. The Indians all know the meaning of the word ; and 
that the white inhabitants of the region are unacquainted with it is 
no argument against it, for the only term that they employ is " Dig- 
ger," which is applied indiscriminately to the Indians of at least a 
dozen distinct linguistic families and of several states. In 1 877, in 
his appendix to Powers' work, Powell had not formulated the doc- 
trine of priority of nomenclature, and therefore accepted and in fact 
helped to establish the entirely appropriate and in every way reason- 
able term Maidu. In 1 891, in his general classification, he an- 
nounced the principle of priority ; and, pursuing it consistently, took 
from the same short and uninfluential publication, however well 
done a piece of work it may have been in its time, from which he 
had derived other terms, the name Pujunan for the Maidu. Latham, 
using the incomplete and unsatisfactory material available at an 
earlier period, had attempted a classification, which on many points 
has proved correct, of the numerous native languages of the Pacific 
Coast. With the fragmentariness of his knowledge, and his remote- 
ness from the region with which he was dealing, he was hard put 
to it for terms by which to.call the linguistic groups which he estab- 
lished. The Pujuni had been regarded or called, in the terminology 
of those days, a tribe. Actually the name is only that of a village ; 
of a place, not of a body of people. In default of anything else, 
however, and under the necessity of finding some designation, 
Latham selected at random this term Pujuni; and, as he was the 
first to refer to the Maidu or any part of them as a linguistic group, 
his name was entitled, by Powell's law of priority, to become the 
standard and permanent designation of the stock. If the name 
Maidu could have been thereby done away with and blotted out of 
existence, no great harm would have been done, even though 
Pujuni is less appropriate as a designation for the whole stock than 
Maidu. But Maidu had come into common scientific usage through 
its employment in the only work which up to that time, or for that 
matter up to this day, has treated comprehensively and systemati- 
cally of the Indians of all California. Two terms of the same de- 
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notation were therefore set into use by Powell's adoption of Pujunan. 
In the absence of any tribal divisions or other political organization, 
it is usually necessary, even in purely ethnological descriptions, to 
designate these people by the name of their linguistic stock. The 
double terminology accordingly results in the objectionable condition 
of the same people, ethnologically considered, being called by one 
name and linguistically considered by another. Nothing but diffi- 
culty and confusion can arise from the double nomenclature. 

One of the great families of North America is among those in 
connection with which Buschmann attained to ethnological and philo- 
logical fame ; the Athabaskan. Buschmann, Gallatin, and others 
have written the name Athapaskan and Athapascan, and the latter is 
the form adopted, again on the principle of priority, by Powell. 
The name has had a more extensive and general geographical 
than ethnological use. It is the name of a large lake in north- 
western America and the official designation of a governmentally 
constituted territory and future province of the Dominion of Canada. 
Geographers and the government of Canada have written and still 
write Athabaska and Athabasca. In the case of this stock name 
the difference between the terms in question is a trivial one, that of 
a single letter ; but comparatively slight as the moment of this letter 
may seem to be, it is yet unnecessary and therefore unfortunate, 
especially in a matter of science, that this widely known name 
should have been made to have one form when employed ethno- 
logically, and another in its political and geographical sense. It is 
not in the least a question of whether Athabascan or Athapascan is 
the more correct spelling. Powell himself has insisted that the 
appropriateness of any term according to its usage in the language 
from which it is taken is not essential ; and everyone will be dis- 
posed to agree with him, at least to the extent that such appropri- 
ateness is one of the less important considerations in nomenclature. 
Moreover, without going into the origin and history of the word, it 
is practically certain that neither Athabascan nor Athapascan is an 
accurate phonetic representation of the word as it was spoken by 
the Indians, for it is well known that there is scarcely one Indian 
word in a hundred, geographical or otherwise, which has passed into 
civilized usage and is so rendered orthographically as to reproduce 
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exactly its original phonetic form. Whether b ox p should be used 
by ethnologists is a matter of utter indifference as long as uniformity 
is obtained ; and therefore the form which has the widest usage, and 
the promise of most permanent usage, would seem to be the desir- 
able one. Every one would probably agree that all interests will 
be best subserved by the universal acceptance of the most desirable 
form and the suppression of all others. Viewed under this aspect, 
what chance of survival and final adoption has a form, based on a 
single publication issued a generation or two after the term had 
passed into wide-spread employment, limited to technical ethno- 
logical use, and with no advantage of a more reasonable orthography 
in its favor, as against the form of the name appearing in every 
school geography and standard atlas, and written annually in thou- 
sands of official documents and on tens of thousands of letters ? 

These are typical cases of the names adopted by Powell and 
given a wide currency through the authoritativeness of his work. 
The inconveniences caused by the introduction of these new forms 
by the side of the names then and still current, may seem trivial ; 
but in the cumulative course of time the confusions and additional 
difficulties which the new forms will cause must be considerable and 
regrettable. Essentially all the mischief is due to the adoption by 
Powell of the one principle of priority of nomenclature. Allied in 
his mind to this principle was the idea that names should be denot- 
ive, not connotive or descriptive : that any name, irrespective of its 
origin or the history of its use, which denoted a family, was a fit 
name to be used for such family ; and that any name which was 
in other respects satisfactory should not be given up because in its 
original meaning it was inappropriate. That the name of a linguis- 
tic family rested on a misunderstanding, or that it was a term of 
opprobrium in the language of another family, was not to militate 
against its acceptance in science, if only it fulfilled the other requi- 
site conditions entitling it to usage. To this last principle everyone 
would be inclined to agree, if not absolutely, at least within reason- 
able bounds. Other things equal, a fit name, if possible the name 
of the people for themselves, is preferable to any other, just as 
names in phonetically correct orthography, and names easily pro- 
nounceable, are preferable to others ; but, as Powell has pointed out. 
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the Indians of most linguistic families in North America have no 
name for themselves as linguistic families. Over the greater part 
of the continent there are tribes, which have tribal names ; but the 
linguistic families are usually of large extent and as a rule no tribe 
has a name for the whole linguistic family to which it belongs. 
Algonkin, a name which everyone accepts, is originally the name 
of a tribe. The eastern members of the Algonkin family, such as 
the Micmac, and the western members, such as the Blackfeet, did 
not even know of each other's existence. It is obvious that in this 
case a native name for the entire family is out of the question. The 
same is true of most other families on the continent. Siouan, 
Shoshonean, and Caddoan are other names designating important 
families and taken from the names of single tribes ; and no one but 
a purist would dream of finding fault with them. They are em- 
ployed by every one with the same significance : to designate all 
tribes belonging to certain linguistic groups, and no others. All 
the essential requirements of a scientific name, that it should denote 
one thing, all of that thing, and nothing but that thing, are therefore 
fulfilled by such terms as these. Eskimo is another word that is 
satisfactory in every respect, for no confusion has ever arisen 
through its use. Who cares now whether it is a term of contempt 
meaning raw-flesh-eaters in the language of an alien stock, and that 
it was unknown to certainly the greater part of the Eskimo ? The 
Eskimo have a name for themselves, Inuk, which means "person," 
and which, in most cases at least, they apply only to themselves and 
not to the Indians or whites of whom they have knowledge. This, 
being a native term with the same signification as our " Eskimo," 
has sometimes been used by authors ; but difficulties at once arise 
from such usage. Where one dialect says Inuk, others say Inung. 
The plurals Inuks or Inungs are false English plurals. The native 
plural, which alone should be used if we insist on native terms, is 
Innuit. To ask everyone who will ever speak of the Eskimo to 
remember this plural, which is so abnormal in our language, or to 
believe that these singular and plural forms could be generally used 
without frequent confusion, is unreasonable. As a matter of fact, 
the people who have employed Inuk and Innuit instead of Eskimo 
have been the very ones to speak of "an Innuit" and of "the 
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Innuits," terms as barbarous as "an Americans" or "the French- 
mens." It is thus evident that the persistent search for names that 
are appropriate and correct in form must in certain cases be fruit- 
less, and must frequently lead, not to greater purity, but to greater 
inappropriateness and barbarity of expression. The principle which 
seems the only safe and wise one to follow is to regard every name, 
once it is used ethnologically, as part of the scientific civilized lan- 
guage in which the work in which it occurs is written, and to treat 
it accordingly, irrespective of its original meaning or its original 
form. Of course, where a new name is to be coined, or where a 
choice is to be made between two names neither of which has 
acquired a predominance in usage, it is desirable that the name 
chosen should be as appropriate in meaning, and as correct in form, as 
possible ; but where a name is once established, whether through 
the acceptance of the law of priority or through usage, nothing can 
be gained and much lost by allowing any room to considerations of 
appropriateness and correctness. With this principle of Powell's 
then, that names are only handles and that it is therefore sufficient 
if they are exactly denotive, every one not actuated by motives of 
sentiment will agree. It is Powell's other principle, that priority 
should be the deciding factor in the choice of names, that is 
vulnerable. 

The advocated law of priority in ethnological nomenclature is 
taken directly, with only such modifications as are necessary to 
altered conditions, from the laws governing the artificial system of 
nomenclature now universally obtaining in the biological sciences.' 
It was therefore introduced merely through an analogy, and it be- 
comes obvious that if the analogy between ethnology and biology 

' The chief provisions of the law of priority in nomenclature as formulated by 
Powell, are that " the name originally given by the founder . . . to . . . a family . . . 
shall be permanently retained "; that " a family name once established shall not be can- 
celled in subsequent division " of the family ; and that " the original orthography of a 
name shall be rigidly preserved." It is by following these principles that he adopts the 
almost unknown Skittagetan instead of Haida, the unknown Pujunan instead of his own 
currently known and accepted and appropriate Maidu, the divergent Athapascan in place 
of the officially fixed Athabascan and Athabaskan, Eskimauan in place of the ortho- 
graphically more reasonable Eskimoan, Koluschan instead of Tlingit, Mariposan instead of 
Yokuts, Copehan instead of Wintun, Kulanapan instead of Pomo, and Sastean instead 
of Shasta. 
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is not real, or even if only it is not complete, the adoption of biologi- 
cal principles must be attended with unsatisfactory results. Powell 
himself clearly recognized that the basis of his law of priority was 
only one of analogy, and he raises the question whether the analogy 
between the two sciences is sufficiently complete to justify his course. 
He concludes that it is ; but the fact that his terminology has met 
with so much resistance, while his classification itself has been both 
universally accepted and of profound influence, has left the ques- 
tion open. 

The essential defect of the principle of priority lies in the as- 
sumption that conditions in ethnology are parallel to those in biol- 
ogy. For many years now an artificial nomenclature has been ac- 
cepted and has held universal sway, except on the part of a few 
fanatics, in all biology. Whether this system of nomenclature will 
continue to be used indefinitely, or whether in the course of time it 
will be superseded, does not now matter. Until now at least it has 
been indispensable. Without it all systematic biology would be 
reduced at one blow to an utter chaos. In this system of biological 
nomenclature the principle of priority has been an essential ele- 
ment ; and while there is some tendency at the present day, and 
one that is likely to become stronger, to restrict the absolute opera- 
tion of this principle of priority, the essential necessity of this law 
is almost universally recognized. The law of priority in biological 
nomenclature is however only a means to an end ; this end being 
the establishment of a uniform and stable artificial nomenclature 
irrespective of popular and general usage. This in fact is the pur- 
pose and aim of the standard biological nomenclature ; to be inter- 
national instead of national, and to be free from the variable and 
changing effects of current usage by the substitution of a rigid and 
automatically operative system whose value lies in the fact that the 
terms which it provides are artificial. It is in these two factors, 
internationality and artificiality, contributory to uniformity and sta- 
bility, that the same system of nomenclature breaks down when it 
is applied to the kindred but distinct science of ethnology. 

The first aim of artificial biological nomenclature, the finding of 
a terminology which shall rise above the varying usage of national- 
ities to an international and cosmopolitan plane, is from the very 
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nature of things rendered superfluous in the case of names of bodies 
of people. Such names are not, like the popular names of animals 
and plants, common nouns forming an integral part of a language, 
but are proper names which can be and are equally ijsed in any 
language. The names of the animals and plants known to the 
people speaking any language are found in its dictionaries ; the 
names of the tribal, linguistic, and national groups known to the 
same language are found in its encyclopedias. " Pomo " and 
"Eskimo" will never form part of English, or of any other lan- 
guage, in the same way that "elk" and "eagle" and "oak" do; 
and what is more, they will be and are susceptible of identical use 
in French and German and Russian and every other language. 
The first need of biological nomenclature, the internationality of the 
terms used, is therefore not felt in ethnology ; for the terms with 
which it deals in designating bodies of people are in the nature of 
things international. 

And so when we come to the second need of biological nomen- 
clature, that its terms shall be rigorous and fixed in denotation and 
therefore artificial, conditions are also radically different in ethnology. 
Scientific biological nomenclature is something apart from daily life. 
It is confined absolutely to biology. It does not enter into litera- 
ture or art or law, nor does it obtain ofificial or governmental recog- 
nition. This aloofness which its system of nomenclature gives to 
biological science is felt by all broad-minded biologists as an evil ; 
but under present conditions a necessary one. In ethnology it 
would be an equal evil, and an unnecessary one. It is not only 
anthropologists who deal with and speak of tribes and nationalities 
and other divisions of people ; all of us, directly or indirectly, are in 
relations of many kinds with these divisions of humanity. They are 
not only parts of nature like inanimate objects and animals ; they 
are men like ourselves, — men with whom we trade and converse 
and intermarry, with whom we make treaties, and for whom we 
make laws. Mankind will therefore always have names for tribal 
and national and linguistic divisions, irrespective of what organized 
professional anthropology may or may not do ; and these names, 
being proper terms and therefore denotive, and not like the real 
words forming an integral part of a living language connotive, ful- 
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fill, ill potentiality at least, all the essential requirements of exact 
scientific nomenclature. There is therefore nothing to be gained by 
anthropologists in the attempt to enforce recognition for parallel 
terms, identical in all the principles which they observe, and differ- 
ing only in their particular form, from those in the current usage of 
mankind. If the attempt to introduce such a parallel nomenclature 
into ethnology should ever be successful for any short period, it 
would lead only to a separation and greater aloofness of anthropo- 
logical science from the great main stream and development of 
civilization. It would render ethnology a more isolated and self- 
contained thing, more useless, less effective, and less influential. It 
would tend toward making it a dead science instead of a live issue 
in the world. It would give it rigidity and artificiality without any 
compensation. And when the final tale is told, when a generation 
or a century has passed, and the reckoning is made, who can doubt 
which would prevail, — the terminology of mankind as a whole, 
however chaotic and provincial but real, or the reactionary and 
isolating terminology of a small body of professional anthropologists ? 
Why, therefore, trouble with any artificial nomenclature in 
ethnology at all ? All that we want is to have names that shall 
mean only one thing, and to have not more than one name for that 
thing. These conditions are furnished in the names already in popu- 
lar and general usage. Here then should be the test and here the 
discrimination when there is question between more names than 
one. The name which is already prevailing, or which all things 
considered bids fair to prevail, is the one which we should choose. 
That name will prevail in any case. The attempt to substitute for 
it a name perhaps better in itself, but resting only on an artificial 
foundation, can never be permanently successful. To resist the 
general tendencies associated with the march and development of 
the world is hopeless for so puny a part of the world movement as 
ethnology at its best can hope to be. What ethnological science 
can do, is to cooperate with the inevitable movements of civilization 
instead of opposing them, and to guide and direct them in a reason- 
able and profitable manner. The popular mind is no more inclined 
than that of the specialist to be burdened and confused with two 
names for one thing or by two orthographies for one word, nor, 
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other things equal, does it prefer the inappropriate and incorrect 
word to the right one. It is only in knowledge and breadth of 
experience that popular usage is at fault. Here is the function of 
the ethnologist. Where two names are in the balance in the scales 
of general usage, where the weight of usage is equal between two 
orthographies of the same name, the influence of ethnologists should 
be cast in favor of the more rational one. Where one name or one 
orthography predominates and gives promise of predominating, it is 
the opportunity and business of ethnologists to secure so far as pos- 
sible universal acceptance and usage of the prevailing term. In 
these endeavors they will be given a ready hearing by the world ; 
but in attempting to drag the forgotten and useless to light, to 
revivify the dead, to duplicate an already confused terminology, and 
to separate the course of anthropological development from that of 
the world, they will be passed by unheeded, and their work will be 
brushed aside, forgotten, and superseded by later generations. 

Usage then, and usage as wide as possible, and not priority, must 
be the determining test in systematic ethnological nomenclature ; 
but it must be supplemented by reason. Because the average 
American calls the Indians of most of the twenty-two linguistic 
families of California all indiscriminately " Diggers," is no reason 
for advocating the use of the term Digger to designate these 
twenty-two families. The average layman, being without special 
ethnological proclivities, and having no motive for distinguishing 
between Indians of different linguistic families, does not do so. 
Ethnology does and must make such distinctions and must have 
terms for them. Further, there is a large element of the pubhc, a 
larger one proportionally in the case of ethnology than of biology, 
and a growing and intelligent element, which is interested in these 
and other distinctions, and which is ready to follow the lead of 
ethnologists. Why then undo all this progress that has been made, 
by attempting to set up a new nomenclature which has no motive 
except the blind pursuit of a principle borrowed from a differently 
conditioned science ? " Pomo " was originally the name only of 
one village in Potter valley, California ; " Kulanapo " also the name 
of only one village, of the same linguistic stock, on Clear lake. 
What does it matter that Gibbs in 1853 in an obscure report used 
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Kulanapo to designate the family to which both villages belonged 
and that it was nearly twenty-five years later when Stephen Powers 
used Porno for the same purpose ? The latter name has been used 
again and again in scientific and popular literature and is known 
perhaps to millions of people, and certainly intimately to thousands ; 
Kulanapan is known only to a few dozen anthropologists. If Ku- 
lanapan were the name which had obtained the wider usage, we 
should gladly forgive its additional two syllables, and with equal 
unprejudice lend it our support in the hope that it might before 
long entirely supplant the rival name which it had already out- 
stripped. Is it too much on the other hand to ask that we should 
forget our abstract principles, which even if successful can lead to 
nothing essential or vital, and to support in turn the name Pomo, 
which, as facts actually stand, is the one that predominates and will 
predominate ? 

Because, then, usage, and not priority, should govern and will 
govern systematic ethnological nomenclature, one other considera- 
tion, though a minor one, must be allowed. Under the operation 
or the law of priority, questions of correctness and appropriateness 
can be entirely eliminated ; but when the appeal is to the bar of 
popular verdict, conditions are slightly altered, in that considera- 
tions of correctness and appropriateness are among the factors that 
guide the popular verdict. Every consideration of form, including 
that of correctness, is subsidiary, and should be unhesitatingly sac- 
rificed where the case is otherwise clear. When a name is gener- 
ally accepted, let us take it at its face value, and forget its history 
and original legitimacy. Its usage is sufficient sanction and should 
make it more than welcome. But where the scale is nearly in the 
balance, or where there is reason to believe that the tendency of the 
future will be toward the name which is at present less used but 
which is inherently better, it will be well to pause before rendering 
a definite verdict. It is a disadvantage of usage as a canon that it is 
at times indeterminate and that no vote or poll is possible or desir- 
able ; and for this reason, with usage as a guide, we shall always 
have a few terms on which opinions will differ. But, to compen- 
sate, is the fact that this occasional indeterminateness leaves room 
and provides opportunity for improvement, for the substitution of 
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the better name for the worse, and of the better form for the 
inferior. It is well, therefore, to go slowly and consider maturely. 
Sooner or later the cases that seem most indeterminate will solve 
themselves ; and while the one essential criterion should always be 
usage, it will be worth while at least to consider correctness and 
appropriateness of names. 

The time is ready for a formal abandonment of the principle of 
priority in systematic ethnological nomenclature. It is not ready, 
and it is to be hoped never will be ready, for the formal establish- 
ment of a series of terms based on any artificial principle or on any 
contract or agreement. The biological sciences may constitute 
themselves an independent entity sufficient unto themselves ; eth- 
nology cannot afford to do so. Its last court of appeal will always 
be, not the opinions of a small body of professional anthropologists, 
but the opinion of the world at large. All that is desirable now is 
the abandonment of theories and principles which lead aside or back- 
ward. It was as head of the institution officially devoted by the 
people of this country to the furtherance of ethnological study, that 
Powell prepared and had prepared the invaluable classification which 
we all respect and use and shall long continue to use. It will be 
particularly fitting if the movement to recede from the one defective 
position in his work, the nomenclature, emanates from this same 
institution which is now carrying on, to greater achievements it is to 
be hoped, the work which he founded. Such a movement would 
not diminish the renown of his greatest life work ; but, by making 
the one correction necessary to perfect it in its fundamentals, would 
notably and permanently add to his fame. 
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